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TO -IMMEDIATE FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH OFFICE TELEGRAM NUMBER' 
3936 OF 24 NOVEMBER. 
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YOUR TEL MO3 2990 AMD 2991: PRIME MINISTER'S MESSAGE TO 
PRESIDENT ON BERMUDA MEETING. 

I HAVE DELIVERED P.M.'S MESSAGE TO KISSINGER WHO ON ACCEPTING 
IT REMARKED THAT HE WAS SURE THE PRESIDENT WOULD BE MUCH 
PLEASED WITH IT, 
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NOVEMBER. 



M.l.P.T. 

FOLLOWING IS TEXT OF MESSAGE. 
DEAR MR PRESIDENT 


I WAS VERY PLEASED TO RECEIVE YOUR SUGGESTION THAT WE 
SHOULD MEET AND I SHALL MUCH LOOK FORWARD TO SEEING YOU IN 
BERMUDA ON 20 AMD 21 DECEMBER. IMMENSE CHANGES ARE TAKING 
PLACE ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE AND I AM SURE IT IS RIGHT 
THAT WE SHOULD HAVE DISCUSSIONS AT THIS TIME. I ALSO WARMLY 
WELCOME YOUR PROPOSAL FOR MEETINGS WITH PRESIDENT POMPIDOU 
AND HERR BRANDT. 


RiciiviD~iw 
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AS YOU KNOW'WE HERE ARE GRATEFUL FOR THE CONSISTENT 
AND TACTFUL SUPPORT WHICH YOL/ AND YOUR ADMINISTRATION HAVE 
GIVEN FOR UNITED KINGDOM MEMBERSHIP OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
AND FOR THE BROAD VIEW WHICH YOU HAVE ALWAYS TAKEN OF ENLARGE¬ 
MENT OF THE COMMUNITY. I SHARE YOUR BELIEF THAT A UNITED. EUROPE 
WILL BE BENEFICIAL FOR THE WESTERN ALLIANCE AND INDEED FOR 
PEOPLES EVERYWHERE. ON OUR SIDE WE RECOGNISE THE GREAT 
CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD TRADE AND PROSPERITY MADE BY THE UNIIEED 
STATES SINCE'THE END OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR, AND IT IS NO 
PART OF OUR POLICY TO TURN OUR BACKS ON THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
PAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY, LET ALONE ON THOSE TO WHOM SO MUCH 
OF THE CREDIT FOR THESE ACHIEVEMENTS IS DUE, 


IN OUR TALKS WE SHALL NATURALLY DISCUSS, AMONG OTHER 
QUESTIONS, INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND TRADE PROBLEMS,'AND I 
HAVE NO DOUBT THAT YOU WILL BE DOING THE SAME WITH PRESIDENT 
POMPIDOU AND HERR BRANDT. I HOPE NEVERTHELESS THAT THE PROSPECT 
OF-THESE MEETINGS WILL NOT BE ALLOWED TO OBSCURE THE NEED FOR 
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SECRET I 
DESKBY 2418002 — i 
TO IMMEDIATE WASHINGTON TELEGRAM NUMBER 2990 OF 24 NOVEMBER 


M.I.F.T. CONTAINS THE TEXT OF A LETTER FROM THE PRIME MINISTER TO 
PRESIDENT NIXON. THE ORIGINAL WILL BE BROUGHT BY MR. GODBER. 

2. COULD THIS 3E DELIVERED BEFORE THE THANKSGIVING DAY HOLIDAY, 
IF AT ALL POSSIBLE? IF THIS IS NOT PRACTICABLE, YOU WILL BE ABLE 
TO DELIVER THE ORIGINAL ON FRIDAY. 
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24 November 1971 
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vW Bermuda Meeting 


I enclose a letter from the Prime Minister to 
President Nixon about the Bermuda meeting. I should 
be grateful if you v/ould arrange to have the text of , 
this letter telegraphed for advance delivery. 


|0 


9X 


I also enclose a message to Signor Colombo^ 
which the Frirne Minister has approved. This also 
should be telegraphed at once. 


I am sending copies of this letter, with copies 
of the second enclosure only, to Bailey (H.M. Treasury), 
Wright (Department of Trade and Industry) and Norbury 
(Cabinet Office). 
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N. J. Barrington, Esq., 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 


c.c Tickell (Duchy of Lancaster Office) 
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24 November 1971 


receive 


hould meet 


December 


Immense changes are taking place on the international 
scene and I am sure it is right that we should have 
discussions at this time. I also warmly welcome 


your proposal for meetings with President Pompidou 
and Herr Eranat. 


As you know we here are grateful for the 
consistent and tactful support which you and your 
Administration have given for United Kingdom 
membershin of the European Community and for the broad 


view which you have always taken of enlargement of the 
Community. I share your belief that a united Europe 
will be beneficial for the V/e stern Alliance and 
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Indeed for peoples everywhere. On our side we 
recognise the great contribution to world trade and 
prosperity mode by the United States since the end 
of the Second Y/orld Y/ar, and it is no port of our 
policy to turn our backs on the achievements of the 
past quarter of a century, let alone on those to 
whom so much of the credit for these achievements 
is due. 

In our talks we shall naturally discuss, among 
other questions, international monetary and trade 
problems, end I have no doubt that you will be doing 
the same with President Pompidou and Herr Brandt. I 
hope nevertheless that the prospect of these meetings 
will not be allowed to obscure the need for progress 
towerds solving these problems in the meantime, 
notably at the next meeting of the Group of Ten. I 
should like to think that there was a prospect of a 
settlement, at that meeting, of the immediate problems 
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of a realignment of currency values and the end in;- 
of your surcharge and the related measures. V& 
impression is that uncertainty over the United 
States position on the ending of these measures and 


on the price of gold is making it all hut impossible 
for the other countries primarily involved to work 


out a suitable pattern of realignment as a basis 
for negotiation with you. No one country car be 
expected to move on a matter like this without having 
a good picture of what others are ready to do. This 
points to the need for the United States 
Administration to give, a/t least privately, some 
indication of the pattern of realignment that you 
would be prepared to see - which must, I think, 
include some change in the gold price, if all the 
others concerned are to accept it. 


The trade aspects are also complicated, not 
least by the European Com/unity 1 s difficulty in 
making a quick response on complex and contentious 
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issues. I know that members of your Administration 
ore already in touch with the European Commission, 
and I hope that those contacts will bear fruit. It 
might be helpful to consider the possibility of a 
declaration of intent in which we could all of us 
join, looking forward to a sincere and determined 
assault on trade barriers between our countries in 
the longer term. 

I shall also look forward to exchanging views 
with you on the many other issues which are at 
present so vital to both the United States and 
Europe. I believe that the relationship between 
our countries and our habit of working together, 
which has stood the test so well in both good times 
and bad, will prove of particular value at this 
period of adaptation and transition. 


The President of the United States o; 
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Thank you for your letter of 18 November 
enclosing a draft message to President Nixon. 




? ri J? e Minister has now approved the 
nh?l° s ?? ^ e;x J subject the agreement of the 
n^o+ e +^°£ Exchequer and the Secretary 

+£ + ^xu e tor trade and Industry (I understand 
that the draft enclosed with your letter to me 
had already been approved by the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Secretary. 6 



1 fg sending copies of this letter to 
J H ‘ M * Treasury) and Wright (Department 
of Trade and Industry) and I shall be glad to 
have the ipomments of their Ministers by 6.00 pm 
evening. I am also sending a copy of this 
Office) and ltS enclosur8 to NorBury (Cabinet 


\f****K 


N. J. Barrington, Esq., 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 
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Draft Message to President Nixon 


I was very pleased to receive your suggestion 


that we should meet and I shall much look forward to 


seeing you in Bermuda on BO and 21 December. Immense 


changes are taking place on the international scene 


and I am sure it is right that we should have 
discussions at this time. I also warmly welcome 
your proposal for meetings with President Pompidou 


and Herr Brandt. 


As you know we here are grateful for the consistent 


and tactful support which you and your Administration 


have given for United Kingdom membership of the European 


Community and for the broad view v/hich you have always 
taken of enlargement of the Community. I share your 
belief that a united Europe will be beneficial for 
the Western Alliance and indeed for peoples everywhere. 
On our side v/e recognise the great contribution to 
world trade and prosperity made by the United States 
since the end of the Second World War, and it is no 
part of our policy to turn our backs on the achievements 
of the past quarter of a century, let alone on those 


to whom so much of the credit for these achievements 


is due. 


In our ’talks we shall naturally discuss, among 
other questions, international monetary and trade 
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by the European Community's difficulty in making a 
„quick response on complex end contentious issues. 

I know that members of your Administration are already 
in touch with the European Commission, • and I hope 
that those contacts will bear fruit. It might be 
helpful to consider the possibility of a declaration 
of intent in which we could all of us join, looking 
forward to a sincere and determined assault on trade 
barriers between our countries in the longer term. 

’I shall also look forward to exchanging views 
with you on the many other issues which are at present 
so vital to both the United States and Europe. I 
believe that the relationship between our countries 
and our habit of working together, which has stood 
the test so well in both good times and bad, will 
prove of particular value at this period of adaptation 
and transition. 
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As agreed, I enclose the draft of a message which the 
Prime Minister might like to send to President Nixon. It is 
based on the assumption that the Bermuda meeting will take 
place as proposed and has been approved by the Minister of 
State. 

On consideration we have come to the view that it would 
be better to omit reference to Rhodesia from this particular 
message and if appropriate jto deal with this subject in a 
separate communication when we know the result of the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Secretary's talks in Salisbury. 

This draft has been agreed at official level with the 
Treasury and the Department of Trade and Industry and I am 
sending copies to Bailey at the Treasury and Wright at the 
Department of Trade and Industry for the personal information 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. John Davies. 




P. J. S. Moon, Esq., 

10 Downing Street, 
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SECRET 


REVISION 5 


Registry 

No. 


DRAFT 


;URITY CLASSIFICATION 


Top Secret. 

Secret. 

Confidential, 

Restricted. 

Unclassified. 


President Nixon 


Telephone No. & Ext, 


Department 


PRIVACY MARRING 


In Confidence 


Dear Mr President 


I was very pleased to receive from /Rowley7 


Cromer your suggestion, put forward by Dr Kissinger 


that we should meet in Bermuda on 20 and 21 December 


This seems to me an excellent idea, and I much look 


forward to seeing you again and discussing all our 


common problems. Bermuda also suits me well. It 


will be a special pleasure to receive you there as 


I have been immensely heartened by the consistent 


and tactfiil support which you have shown for 


United Kingdom membership of the European Communities 


and for the broad perspective in which you have alway 


looked at the prospect of enlargement. I share the 


belief so long held in the United States that a 


United Europe will be beneficial for the Western 


/Alliance 
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Alliance and indeed for peoples everywhere, a 


number of recent speeches I have, as you may have 


seen, dealt with these themes. I have also 


emphasised our recognition of the great 


contribution to world trade and prosperity made by 


the United States since the end of the Second World 


War. It is no part of our present purpose in the UK 


to turn our backs on the achievements of the past 


quarter of a 'century, let alone on those to whom so 
much of the credit for these achievements is due^J 


3. The vote in the House of Commons on k8 


October was the effective recognition by the 


British Parliament that Britain's Imperial past 


lies behihd and a new start and new opportunities 


lie ahead'. We both clearly see that immense 


changes are taking place on the international scene. 


New ways will have to be found and new methods used 


to make the adjustment which the emerging situation 


forces on us. 
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Alliance and indeed for peoples everywhere./j^n a 


number of recent speeches I have, as you may have 


seen, dealt with these themes, I have al30 


emphasised our recognition of the great 


contribution to world trade and prosperity made by 


the United States since the end of the Second World 


War. It is no part of our present purpose in the UK 


to turn our backs on the achievements of the past 


quarter of a century, let alone on those to whom so 


much of the credit for these achievements is 


The vote in the House of Commons on ^8 


October was the effective recognition by the 


British Parliament that Britain's Imperial past 


lies behind and a new start and new opportunities 


We both clearly see that immense 


lie ahead 


changes are taking place on the international scene 


be found and new methods used 


New ways will have to 


to make the adjustment which the emerging situation 
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4. In our talks we shall naturally discuss, among 


other things, international monetary and trade 


problems, and I have no doubt that you will wish to 


do the same with Pompidou and Brandt. I hope 


nevertheless that the prospect of these meetings 


will not be allowed to obscure the need for real 


progress towards solving these problems in the 


meantime, notably at the next meeting of the Group of 


Ten. I should like to believe that there was a real 


prospect of a settlement, at that meeting, of the 


immediate problems of a realignment of currency 


values and the ending of your surcharge and the 


related measures. My impression is that uncertainty 


over the United States position on e.g. the price of ' = 


gold^is making it all but impossible for the other 
countries primarily involved to work out a suitable 
pattern of realignment as a basis for negotiation 


with you. No one country can be expected to move 


on a matter like this without having a pretty good 


picture of what others are ready to do. This point. 
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to the need for your Government fco give if you can 


at least privately some indication of the pattern of 


realignment that they would be prepared to see - 


which must I think include some change in the gold 


price if all the others concerned are to accept it. 


5. The trade aspects are also complicated, not 


least by the European Community's difficulty in 


making any quick response on complex and contentious 


issues. I know that members of your Administration 


are already in touch with members of the European 


Commission, and I hope that those contacts will bear 


fruit. It might be helpful to consider the possibility 


of a declaration of intent in which we could all of us 


join, looking forward to a sincere and determined 

i: 

•i 

assault on trade barriers between our countries in the 


longer term. 


6. I welcome your initiative to maintain contact 


at the highest level on all issues which are vital 


to relations between the United States and Europe, 


especially at the present time of adaptation and 

/transition 
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SECRET 


transition. It remains my. firm purpose to help 


to build the friendliest relations between the 


new Europe and America. The relationship 


between the United States and the United Kingdom 


and our habit of working together which was 


established so effectively in both good and bad 


times can contribute much to this. 
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Copied to: 


Mr Daunt 
Mr Bottomley 
Mr Le Quesne 0/R 
Mr Wiggin 
Mr Robinson 






I attach a further redraft of the proposed message from 
the Prime Minister to President Nixon, together with a covering 
letter to No 10 Downing Street. 


2. I am inclined to doubt whether the reference to Rhodesia 
included in the previous draft is really appropriate to a message 
of this kind. We could, if it seems desirable, send a separate 
communication to the Americans on this subject when we know the 
results of the Secretary of State's talks in Salisbury. 




Sir S Crawfopd 
Mr Renv^iCk 
Privatfe Secretary 
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DRAFT MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


1. With reference to sub-paragraph (ii) of my minute 
of 16 November, I can now confirm that Sir Max Brown. 
(DTI) is content with paragraphs 3 and 4 of Revision 4, 
on the assumption that any submission to No 10 covering 
that draft will be copied to the Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry. 


RECEIVED IN 
REGISTRY No. 72 
19 NOV 1971 


2. Sir Max Brown made one minor suggestion, which I 
think would in fact be an improvement^ this is that in 
line 11 of paragraph 3 the words "such as" should be 
deleted and replaced by "of". 


j -R. a. 


J R A Bottomley 


17 November 1971 
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Some comments on Revision 4- of the draft message to President 


Nixon 


I have shown, paragraphs 3 and 4- to Mr Neale in the Treasury; 
he is himself content with them as they now stand hut assumes 


as I do - that when the draft is sent to No 10 it will he 


copied to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 

Sir Max Brown (DTI) is not available this evening so I have 


written to him and asked him to clear these paragraphs first 
thing tomorrow morning on the same assumption about any 
submission to No 10 being copied to Mr John Davies; 
is it appropriate to refer to HM Ambassador as "Rowley" 
Cromer in a message to the President (first line)?; 

I suggest the deletion of paragraph 2: the first sentence 
raises the snag that these three top-level meetings may 
introduce a new difficulty if the President uses them to 
pick off the three countries individually; the second 
sentence, while true, is surely something the Prime Minister 
will not want to say; 

paragraphs 6 and 7 look a bit odd to me at the end and I 
suggest putting them lack where they started - i.e. in 
place of existing paragraph 2; 

surely paragraph 8 could much better be put into a 
separate message? 


J R A Bottoraley 


16 November 1971 
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1. Mr. Grattan told you over the weekend that following the 
receipt of Lord Cromer’s telegram about his conversation with 
Dr. Kissinger both the Secretary of State (at the Cenotaph 
ceremony) and the PUS (through Mr. Moon) let the Prime Minister 
know that their immediate reaction was that there was much to 
be said for a meeting between the Prime Minister and Preadent 
Nixon in December. The Secretary of State told the Prime 
Minister that he felt that it would be better if the President 
could come to London, perhaps as part of a visit which included 
other European capitals, or as seoond best that the Prime 
Minister should go to Washington. 


2. Mr. Moon told me on the telephone at lunchtime today that 
the- Prime Minister, after discussing this question with his 
"political advisers" had virtually made up his mind on two points 

(i) He was quite clear that any European ob iectlons to a 
bilateral meeting between himself an d President Nixon 
^in - December were~not overriding . He was confident 
that his personal relations with President Pompidou 
and Herr Brandt were good enough for him to be able 
to explain to them why he was meeting President Nixon. 
He wo uld be perfectly happy to send messages to 
them'TL required. The Prime Minister did not see 
the developing closer relations with the Community 
as effecting in any way his own close relations 
with President Nixon. Mr. Nixon's previous proposal 
for a Western Summit had been a different matter 
because this would have directly involved the other 
European heads of Government and would have meant 
that Mr. Heath would have had to give a view on a 
matter affecting them without consulting them. 

(ii) The Prime Minister also saw outstanding _a dvanta ge in_, 
Zchao-sL ag Bermuda as the site for his meeting with 
PresLdevit Nixon, because it would mean a meeting on 
British territory, with himself as host and with us 
making the arrangements. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


As far as dates were concerned, Mr. Moon told me that the 
Prime Minister envisaged a meeting after the Group of Ten 
meeting which looked as if it now might take place on December 
7 and 8. Mr. Moon told me, incidentally, that the Prime Minister 
had not mentioned this question of a meeting with It. Nixon 
to Mr. Soames when he had seen the latter over the weekend. 

3. I told Mr. Moon that we would now make our recommendations 
but we would, of course, bear the Prime Minister's views in 
mind. I shall have to consult the Secretary of State before 
the recommendation goes to the Prime Minister. I do not think 
that the Secretary of State had any particularly rooted objection 
to the idea of a meeting in Bermuda. 


(N. J. Barrington) 
15 November, 1971 


c.c. 

Sir S. Crawford 
Sir T. Brimelow 

PS/Mr Godber-- 

Mr. Bottomley 
Head of WED 
Head of EID (1) 
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Mr. Overton 
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Message to Mr. Nixon 
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1. Mr. Grattan told you over the weekend that following the 
receipt of Lord Cromer's telegram about his conversation with 
Dr. Kissinger both the Secretary of State (at the Cenotaph 
ceremony) and the PUS (through Mr. Moon) let the Prime Minister 
know that their immediate reaction was that there was much to 
be said for a meeting between the Prime Minister and Preadent 
Nixon in December. The Secretary of State told the Prime 
Minister that he felt that it would be better if the President 
could come to London, perhaps as part of a visit which included 
other European capitals, or as seoond best that the Prime 
Minister should go to Washington. 

2. Mr. Moon told me on the telephone at lunchtime today that 
the Prime Minister, after discussing this question with his 
"political advisers" had virtually made up his mind on two points: 

(i) He was quite clear that any European objections to a 
bilateral meeting between himself and President Nixon 
in December were not overriding. He was confident 
that his personal relations with President Pompidou 
and Herr Brandt were good enough for him to be able 
to explain to them why he was meeting President Nixon. 

1 He would be perfectly happy to send messages to 
\them if required. The Prime Minister did not see 
the developing closer relations with the Community 
as affecting in m\y way his own close relations 
with President Nixon. Mr. Nixon's previous proposal 
I for a Western Summit had been a different matter 
because this would have directly involved the other 
European heads of Government and would have meant 
that Mr. Heath would have had to give a view on a 
matter affecting them without consulting them. 

(ii) The Prime Minister also saw outstanding advantage in 
choosing Bermuda as the site for his meeting with 
President Nixon, because it would mean a meeting on 
British territory, with himself as host and with us 
making the arrangements. 
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As far as dates were concerned, Mr. Moon told me that the 
Prime Minister envisaged a meeting after the Group of Ten 
meeting which looked as if it now might take place on December 
7 and 8. Mr. Moon told me, incidentally, that the Prime Minister 
had not mentioned this question of a meeting with Mh Nixon 
to Mr. Soames when he had seen the latter over the weekend. 

3. I told Mr. Moon that we would now make our recommendations 
but we would, of course, bear the Prime Minister's views in 
mind. I shall have to consult the Secretary of State before 
the recommendation goes to the Prime Minister. I do not think 
that the Secretary of State had any particularly rooted objection 
to the idea of a meeting in Bermuda. 


(N. J. Barrington) 
15 November, 1971 


c • c • 

Sir S. Crawford 
Sir T. Brimelow 
PS/Mr Godber 
Mr. Bottomley 
Head of WED 
Head of EID (1) 
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I attach an alternative paragraph !ln place 
© of paragraphs 3 and 4- of the draft message sent to 
Mr Moon on 3 November. I have taken into account 
the comments on the earlier version expressed in 
letters from the Treasury and the DTI to No 10 
on 9 and 10 November respectively, but the new 
version should of course be put to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary of S1:ate for 
I Trade and Industry at least simultaneously with 


communication to No 10, 


cl « 


15 November 1971 


J R A Bottomley 


cc: Sir T Brimelow 
Mr Hankey 
Mr Wiggin. 

Mr Cradock 
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3. So far as international monetary and trade problems 

are concerned., I hope that some real progress will be made 
at the next meeting of the Group of Ten. Indeed, I should 
like to believe that there was a real prospect of a 
settlement at that meeting of the immediate problems such as 
a re-alignment of currency values and the ending of your 
surcharge and the related measures. We were, I confess, 

taken by surprise by Mr Connally's decision to postpone the 
meeting, but it is perfectly true that there are complicated 
problems connected both with the monetary and the trade 
aspects. Ily impression is that uncertainly over the 

United States position on e.g. the price of gold is making 
it all but impossible for the other countries primarily 
involved to work out a suitable pattern of realignment as a 
basis for negotiation with you. No one country can be 
expected to move on a matter like this without having a 
pretty good picture of what others are ready to do. This 
points to the need for your Government to give at least 
privately some indication of the pattern of re-alignment 
that they would be prex>ared to see - which must I think 
include some change in the gold price if all the others 


concerned are to accept it .^JJ The trade aspects are also 
complicated, not least by the European Community's difficulty 
in making any quick response on complex and contentious 
issues. I know that members of your Administration are 
already in touch with members of the European Commission, 
and I think we must hope that those contacts will bear some 


timely fruit. It might be helpful to consider the 


possibility/ 
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possibility of a declaration of intent in which we could 
all of us join, looking forward to a sincere and determined 
assault on trade barriers between our countries in the 
longer term. 
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”2 Private Sec^tary 


(p*$) • 

llu 


FUTURE RELATIONS WITH THE US: PRIME MINISTER'S MEETING y. ^ 

*<£. /5l£fc/ 

1. You asked me about the organisation of this meeting, and"" 
the follow-up. Much will depend upon the Prime Minister 
himself who has convened it; and the PUS, who is leading the 
ECO official team. However the following notes and suggestions 
may be helpful. 

Agenda 

2. Unless No. 10 decide otherwise in the meantime, the 
meeting will have three items on its Agenda. 

(a) The draft message to President Nixon, transmitted 
under cover of your letter of 5 November to Mr Moon. 

(b) Supplementary instructions to Lord Cromer for his 
"talk with Dr Kissinger on Friday (the PUS* personal 
telegram no. 2846 to Washington refers). 

(c) The longer term question of handling our relations 
with the US over, say, the next five years as the 
enlarged EEC evolves and US policy also evolves. 

On this, No 10 already have our planning paper 
of 2 November, with an Annex listing major issues 
which are liable to cause problems for US-European 
relations. 

3. I understand that No 10 have allocated one and a quarter 
hours for the discussion. The Prime Minister's original idea 
was to concentrate upon item (c). There is also a danger of 
spending too much time at the meeting upon items (a) and (b) 
if they are taken first. Moreover, discussion of (a) and (b) 
should, in logic, follow discussion of item (c). I therefore 

i 1 **** , 

recommend that the Secretary of State should try to get item (c) 
discussed first. 
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Documentation 

4. The Planning Paper mentioned above has already been issued 
to all attending the meeting, and they also (I think) have the 
relevant telegrams. The Deputy Under Secretaries who are 
attending the meeting will no doubt see that they are briefed 
on matters falling within their responsibility which the Prime 
Minister may raise, notably the topics listed in the Annex to 
the Planning Paper. The PUS himself will presumably cover 
issue 4 (Intelligence) in that list.__ Issue 6 (Japan), 
issue 7 (China) and issue 9 (UN), are not automatically 
covered by the Deputy Under Secretaries attending the meeting 
and I am asking the Departments concerned for some background 
briefing in case it is required. 


-a I* 

TVS ■** 


( ' 


Discussion 

5. In the general discussion, it will be important to cover 
not only the ^substance* of our potential disagreements with 
the Americans, and the balance to be struck between our interests 
in Europe and our inte rests outaide~Europ e; but also the 
manner in which we explain to the Americans our concern for 
Europe, and to the Europeans our concern for the US. The 
draft message to President Nixon (fifth paragraph) suggests a 
line of solution to this problem, i.e. that we frankly tell 
the Americans that our policy-making will henceforth be subject 
to Community considerations though we wish to maintain our 
habit of working together; and tell our Community partners that 
our contacts with the US are not of a kind that need or can be 
altered by our new relationship with them. 


The Messages > 

6. The question of form of a communication from the Prime 

Minister to President Nixon may be raised. I assume the 

U> JJL 

Prime Minister agree that any communication should be sent 

(CW.1% ^6VJ<\w4>W ) 

after Lord Cromer's conversation with Dr Kissinger^ i.e. 
some time next week } in case Dr Kissinger raises new points. 
Provided that a personal message is sent, I do not see that it 
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matters very much whether it is delivered by our Embassy or 
sent direct. I would have thought that, in this rather 
difficult case, it would be better for the Prime Minister to 
send a written message rather than talk with President Nixon 
direct on the "hot line": it would be difficult to control the 
discussion, and difficult to prevent the President from reverting 
to his Summit Meeting proposals which the Cabinet dislike. 

7. If it is agreed to despatch a message to President Nixon, 
and there are strong political arguments for this, it is for 
consideration, I suggest, whether the Prime Minister might not 
also despatch personal messages to Messrs Brandt and Pompidou 
and perhaps other members of the Six expounding the Prime 
Minister's thinking on the monetary crisis, etc., and establishing 
a basis for further consultation about a trade package etc 

if this becomes necessary after the November 23 meeting of the 
Group of Ten. Such messages need not cover exactly the same 
ground as a message to President Nixon, and it would be 
unnecessary for them to discuss summitry. They would offer the 
incidental advantage of counterbalancing any message to 
President Nixon. 1 (.UvivJtoJl’t 0. . 

Follow Up 

8. The PUS has already discussed this with Sir Burke Trend, 
who has suggested that, after the Prime Minister's discussion 
with the FCO, he should call together an informal meeting of 
the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor, the Secretary of State 
of the DTI and, possibly, Mr Whitelaw and Mr Maudling. 
Subsequently, Anglo-American relations should be handled botfre r 
"by the existing Whitehall machinery. This mechanical question is 

still under discussion between the PUS, Sir Burke Trend and 
Sir Douglas Allen. lVIinisters may also have views. 

9. Immediately after the Prime Minister's meeting it will be 
necessary to communicate conclusions reached to the posts 
concerned, notably Washington and perhaps EEC capitals as well. 

It would also perhaps be advantageous to send out a guidance 
telegram to posts generally. . 


yV 


H T A Overton 
9 November 1971 
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Distribution: 


Private Secretary to the PUS 
Sir T Brimelow 
Sir Con O'Neill 
Mr Bottomley 
Mr Cradock: 

Mr Tebbit 
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Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

London S.W. 1 


5 November, 1971 


Received in 
Registry No. 72 
19 NOV 1971 


Relations with the United States 


You said in your letter of 26 October that the Prime 
Minister would like a meeting with the Foreign and Commonwea. 
Secretary to discuss the broad questions of our future relac; 
with the United States. You suggested that Sir Denis Green a 
and other officials might attend. 

As a contribution we have prepared the attached paocr 
on Future Relations with the United States. The Foreign 
and Commonwealth Secretary hopes that it will provide a 
useful basis for discussion of this subject with the 
Prime Minister. 

We hav? not yet been given'a date or time for the 
meeting, since its postponement from Monday, 8 October. 
Subject to that, we agree that Tebbit- should attend. Sir ... 
would also like O'Neill, Brimelow, Bottomley, Cradoclc and 
Overton to be present if that is agreeable to the Prim- 
Minister. You will bear in mind no doubt that Sir Alec 'n.. 
be out of the country from 14 November. 


P. J. S. Moon, Esq., 

10 Downing Street, 

S.W.l. 
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FUTURE RELATIONS WITH THE,US 


BACKGROUND 


I V 
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1. We Have entered a period of increased luidity 
in the international scene in which relations between 
the major power centres are altering markedly. Among 
the principal factors producing this situation are: 


a. '.US introversion and social and 

economic problems resulting in 
a reduction of overseas commit¬ 
ments and the tougher "Connally 
approach" to the world issues. 

These factors, plus US irritation 
at what they see as the unrespons¬ 
iveness of US trading partners, 
are exemplified in the Nixon 
measures of 15 August. 

b. The Nixon measures of 15 August 
resulting in the fragmentation of 
the monetary and trading relations 
between the industrial countries of 
the free world and the risk of a 
slide into protectionism. 

c. The acknowledgment in the SAL talks 
(that the Soviet Union has achieved 

nuclear parity with the US. At the 
\ same time the increasing tendency 
for bilateral dealings between the US 

and the Soviet Union (and also China). 
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The dramatic growth in Japanese 
economic strength and the strains 
in Japanese-US relations, raising 
questions of the future of Japan's 
place in the Asian quadrilateral 
(US, Soviet Union, China and Japan) 


The emergence of China and the 
possibility of US-Chinese 
rapprochement. 


Soviet efforts to exploit the possible 
weakening of US determination to defend 
Western Europe and their reaction to 
US-Chinese contacts. 


the enlargement of the European Community 
and the prospect of greater European 
unification. 


2. A major preoccupation for us over the next decade 
is likely to be the adjustment of relations between the 
three major units of the free world ie, US, Europe and 
Japan. In the narrower US-European context a new 
balance between the US and Europe will be needed. At 
the same time the old US-UK relationship is bound to 
change. I ! 


US ATTITUDES TO EUROPE 


3. The US Administration appears at present to be 
less interested in relations with Europe than in such 
immediate foreign policy preoccupations as Vietnam, 

SAL and the visits to Peking and Moscow. Its attitude 
to Western Europe remains one of general support on 
politioal and atrategio grounds for British entry into 
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Community and the creation of a stronger Europe. But 
this is qualified to an increasing degree by dis¬ 
satisfaction with the short-term consequences of 
European integration (especially the Common 
Agricultural Policy and the Association and Preferential 
Agreements) and with what the US sees as inadequate^ 
European contributions in the defence field. The whole 
is now exacerbated by US domestic worries and the new 
style in US external relations. European-US and UK-US 
strains therefore already exist and are likely to con¬ 
tinue as Europe develops. But it is necessary to keep 
these problems in perspective. Over a very large area 
US and cs? Europe will share common interests. In 
particular the US defence commitment will remain vital 
to Western Europe, and the US will continue to regard 
it as essential on strategic grounds to keep W Europe 
out of Soviet control. Any sensible solution of world 
money and trade problems will need US cooperation. US 
investment in Europe will continue to expand and will 
mean that Western prosperity and way of life will remain 
closely bound up with that of. the US. 



' GENERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES 
4» Our broad policy objectives are: 


a. that the Community should move to 
greater unity while remaining in 
close partnership with the US (and 
also on good terms with Japan). 

: The Community should develop as an 

entity within the broad framework of 
the Atlantic Alliance. f 

. s l . !’ 

b. As regards the UK, our European 

, commitment must now have priority but 
so far as possible we should try to 


eat our cake and have it and maintain 
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as much influence in Washington 
as we can. In particular we shall 
need to retain special links in the 
nuclear and intelligence fields. 

5. Both policies above would at the best of times 
involve transition and therefore careful adjustments; 
they will be more difficult to pursue at the present 
time when US-European relations are already under 
strain. The UK will be particularly involved in 
delicate problems of balancing European and US factors. 

We still have advantages and opportunities in Washington. 
But there are at the same time special dangers for us 
since we may appear to Europeans as the US stalking-horse, 
also that the US may entertain exaggerated expectations 
of what UK influence can achieve in the Community. We 
shall wish to pursue our national objectives in the 
Community and will therefore not be able to expend the 
whole of our limited stock of credit and energy in acting 
as a middle man between the US and Europe. At the same 
time the possibility that our hopes for the political 
and defence development of W Europe may be disappointed 
must be kept in mind. 


■ 3 
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areas of special concern 

Defence 

6. The Western Alliance will continue to depend crucially 
on the US for the foreseeable" future and President Nixon 
has recognised the importance of maintaining in his own 
interests the security of Western Europe. But the prospect 
after 1972 s may be for adverse evolution of the balance of 
power in Europe, since there are likely to be reductions in 
US troops in Europe at the same time as the Soviet Union " 
maintains large conventional foroee in E Europe and Soviet 
nuclear parity is being aoknowledgedt Our.need will bet 
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a. to hold the line by keeping the US 

as fully committed as possible to • 

European defence while, 

b. to develop the defence personality of 
•' . W Europe at least on the conventional 

level so as to compensate for eventual 

US troop withdrawals. 

\ * » 

\ 

As regards (a) we can best help- to maintain US involvement 
in Europe by demonstrating that the Europeans are prepared 
to make an equitable contribution to their defence (EDLP) 
and concerned to form an Alliance view of East-West 
relations (MBFR, CES). We must seek also to ensure that 
any negotiations of troop reductions take place in a multi¬ 
lateral' basis involving NATO rather than in a bilateral 
US-Soviet context, though an agreement in the latter context 
could be acceptable in certain very limited circumstances. 

As regards (b)there is urgent need for European decisions 
on building the defence side of Europe. As a first step we 
shall probably need to consult the French at the highest 
level. Their response may be negative. The development of 
defence Europe is bound to involve some strains with the 
US: it will almost certainly require a new organisation 
i ideally involving the French and probably based on the Ten 
.and will therefore mean some adjustment within NATO. If it 
is to deal adequately with defence procurement problems, it 
is likely to involve some European discrimination against 

the US in procurement of defence equipment. 

• - . j. 

Money and Trade 

7. The difficulties here are that we face a complex crisis 
involving trade, defence and genera]^ foreign policy problems 
as well as money; ott^er powers are involved than the US and 
Europe, in particular Japan; the Europeans themselves are 
divided; as a means of protecting national economio interest 
iin a fragmented situation governments are pursuing a policy 
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of studied vagueness; it is also doubtful whether we could 
reach a satisfactory solution with the US before the 
Presidential election, nor is it certain that it is in th^ 
UK interest to seek an early make or break negotiation. 

We shall wish to encourage European solidarity and to resis 
the Connally tactic of picking off his victims one by one. 
In the long-term it will certainly be in our interest that 
US and European complaints against each other in the mone¬ 
tary and trade sectors are heaid and adjustments made. But 
it is not yet clear when conditions will be ripe for a 
European-US negotiation. 


m 
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US-Soviet and US-Chinese Negotiations 

8. President Nixon’s visits to Moscow and Peking are part 
of what he sees as an era of negotiation and in many respect 
are to be welcomed. The risks are that there should be 
little or no US consultation with Allies (as in the Chinese 
initiative) and that European interests should not be given 
adequate weight in negotiation (the risk in the case of MBFR 
Our best short-term protection will be to maintain as close 
as possible consultation at both UK-US and NATO-US level as 
in the case of SALT and to assert the need for multilateral 
negotiation in such fields as MBFR. In the longer-term the 
only antidote to the risk of super-power bilateralism is to 
build the Community into an effective power in its own right 


- 


A FRAMEWORK FOR EUROPEAN-US DISCUSSION 

j ■ . i 

9. High level discussion between Europe and the US on the 
major issues confronting them will eventually be needed. 
There are several fora in which particular issues are being 
considered eg, IMF, OECD, GATT, the Group of Ten and NATO. 
But there is no institution qualified to balance overall 
the various aspects of relations. Some kind of machinery 
for regular consultation at summit level may be needed, but 
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careful consultation with our main European partners is 
called for first'. , i ■ 1 


BILATERAL UK-US RELATIONS 


10. The priority of our European commitment means that 
we shall have to be discreet in dealing with the US. 

But lack of European solidarity means that link^ wit'h’ 
the US will remain important to ,us. Furthermore the 
US defence commitment will remain vital. We must there 
fore work for the friendliest possible relations with 

I 

the US and we shall wish to continue our habit - and 
that of-other Europeans - of informal discussion with 
the. Americans on the whole range of problems affecting 
the West. • 


11. A check list of difficult issues in US-Europeans 
relations is annexed. \ 
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MAJOR ISSUES WHICH ARE LIABLE TO CAUSE PROBLEMS 


. FOR 

US-EUROPEAN RELATIONS . 

| j 

! . 

1 . 

t 

Reaction to the Nixon measures 


2. w 

_EEC: monetary policy 

1. 

- 


preferential arrangements 

1 1 
' 1 



CAP 

; 1 



US investment 

i 

( 

> 

Energy policy and oil 

■| 

! 


3. 

Defence: burden-sharing 

i 



US force reductions 

: i ! 

! | 



(including implications of 

i 


SALT) 

l 


nuclear information 



aerospace industry 


| 

British participation 



in a future European Defence 

' ; • ! , 
•! : 

: • . 

organisation 

• 

4. 

Intelligence: UK special arrangements 

- 1 <C 
, ■ 

5.. 

COCOM 

, | 

6. 

Japan 

• . r 

7. 

China 


i 

8 . 

Aid Policy 


I 

9. 

Support for UN and Specialised Agencies 

■ 


10 . 

Civil aviation — Capacity and procurement 

1 i ’ L . 

i 


preference 

'l;l > 
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11 . 

Diffusion - technology 
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I spoke to you this morning about the draft message 
to President Nixon and you agreed that I should try my hand 
at a draft which would take a rather different line to the 
draft we considered hithertQ and try to set out the thinking 
canvassed at your meeting the other day on future relations 
with the United States:that our entry to Europe need not 
involve a change of content and substance in our contacts 
with the United States but most involve some change of manner. 
You spoke of this coming as a last paragraph to the existing 
message. I have, however, done it as a self-contained message 
to which could be added the passages of trade and Rhodesia 
if it seemed appropriate. 



(J.A.N. Graham) 

4 November, 1971 


Copied to 


Sir T. Brimelow 
Mr. Bottomley 
Mr. Overton 
Mr. Cradock 
Mr. Robinson 
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DRAFT MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


I was extremely grateful to you for the 
message you sent me on the occasion of our vote 
on entry to the European Communities. It was a very 
satisfactory result for us and your response was 
as generous as ever. Throughout the long years 
that our negotiations for ertry have lasted the 
attitude of encouragement adopted by successive 
U.S. Administrations has been an enormous strength 


to us. 


Although there is a lot of work still to be 


done, the decision we have taken on the Common 
Market does represent for this country a watershed. 
Throughout our history we have stood alone and sought 
to achieve security and the furtherance of our 
national interests through alliances tailored for the 
purpose. As a matter of history, this pragmatism of 
method has led us to change alliances as the balance 
of power shifted. It has even led our two countries 
into war against each other but in general the 
community of language and tradition between us has 
led us, and still leads us, to a shared view on many 
more issues than we have differences. Such 
differences as we have arise, I believe, from the 
facte of geography - your size and material resources 
as well of course as the more obvious facts of 
position. None of this will change of course; but for 
us entry into the Community must mean the adjustment 
to new habits of thought and the adoption of new 


methods of work. 
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In practical terms, it is my firm intention 

that these new habits will not come between us or 

inhibit our established methods of consultation, 

both between us and our two offices and bet’ een 

US and British officials at all levels. That 

consultation has been tempered in war and has stood 

the test of time. But for us, there will now be 

the need to take the views and positions of our 

partners in the Community into account at the 

formative stage of policy. For their part the 

Six know and must accept that, for all the reasons 

I have given, our contacts with you are not of a 

kind that need, or indeed can, be altered by our 

new relationsip with them. Nevertheless to some 

extent the form may have to be adapted. It was for 

Lu o^J<xrz^ 

this reason that I felt compelled to reserve 
judgement on your idea of a summit meeting since 
you had specifically asked me not to consult 
my European coleagues. I personalty believe that 
the idea has great meritj but it is essential 
for me to carry the Community with me in this, 
particularly at this delicate stage in our 
negotiations. The problems that face us all and 
to which you alluded in your message to me of 
the 11th of October are such that we must resolve 
them sooner rather than later. Brandt and Pompidou 
are likely to be meeting in December to align their 
views and I have it in mind to invite them here, 
separately, in the next two or three months for 
talks. This (qould well} lead up to t hp snr .t-of 
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MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


jyv-~ ' 


1. I have now had pretty thorough discussions with Mr Neale 
and Sir Max Brown (separately). Both believe that if a 
message is to be sent it would be a good thing for it to 
include a passage on the lines of the attached paragraphs. 


2. Both of them are very apprehensive that the existing 
draft message (whether yesterday's version or Mr Graham's 
4 November version) would be damagingly counter-productive, 
in that it looks forward to a Summit meeting at which the 
immediate economic problems would be one of the subjects for 
discussion. The prospect of such a meeting would mean that 
no serious effort would be made to resolve those problems 
in the meantime. There is general agreement that failing 
a settlement by the early spring 1972, there can. be no hope 
of the removal of the US surcharge etc. until after the 


November 1972 Election. 


Their fear becomes all the 


stronger if for "diplomatic" reasons the Summit were to be 
held after President Nixon's visits to Moscow and Peking - 
i.e. not before early summer 1972, by which time any economic 
settlement would pretty certainly be in baulk. 


3. A possible way round this would be to make clear that 
the sort of Summit the Prime Minister was thinking of was one 
to be held primarily on "diplomatic" topics but also on the 

- 1 - long-term/ 
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4. Both Mr Neale and Sir Max Brown, indicated that they would 
advise their Ministers against agreeing to a message advocating 
a Summit meeting that might have the effect they feared. 

Mr Neale, hut not Sir Max Brown, indicated that he would 
probably advise his Minister that any message of the kind 
envisaged would probably be a mistake at this stage. Neither 
of them was prepared to commit his Minister to a position, and 
in view of the uncertainty about the basic FCO draft I saw no 
point in. delaying matters by asking them to consult their 
Ministers at this stage. Sir Max Brown commented that the 
suggestion in the attached paragraphs that the United Kingdom 
would "be very ready to play our full part in such a joint 
effort" might give the Minister of Agriculture some difficulty, 
though he hoped that Mr Davies for his part would accept it. 


5. One minor point is that in. the first sentence of 
paragraph 4 of yesterday's version., the DTI and the Treasury 
both questioned the word "disintegrating"; "running into 
serious trouble" would be easier for them to agree with. 


4 November 1971 


(l 4 -c.. 


J E A Bottomley 


cc: Private Secretary 
Sir T Brimelow 
Mr Overton 


Enel %\ 


Mr Oradock 
Mr Robinson 

- 2 - 
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long-term and broad economic problems; and that he envisaged 
it talcing place after the settlement of the immediate economic 
problems (currency re-alignment and removal of the surcharge 
etc.), since if those immediate economic problems were still 
outstanding they would make a Summit meeting go sour. 
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So far as the international monetary side is 
concerned, I hope that some real progress will he made at the 
Group of Ten meeting which Mr Conhally has summoned for 22 and 
23 November in Rome, though it seems unlikely that it will 
get very far without some flexibility over the dollar’s 
relationship to gold. But the situation over trading 
practices strikes me as much more likely to lead 

us all into conflict rather than the cooperation which is 

IpfAX •tX'-v OavA-^tSes u 

obviously essential. 

legitimate grievances against each other before you made your 
announcement on. 15 August. If you were to insist, as a 


condition / 
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condition of removing the 10% surcharge and the measures 
related to it, on specific satisfaction on the practices 
elsewhere that you regard as unfair on America, I fear that 
the others concerned would feel they must reply by insisting 
on satisfaction on their grievances against the USA. Such 

0*-ScAa<v)" ‘o'-. \3u^v \ ViLAAA^Jl_^> r 'oJE. /?re\A-LA^~ . 


i K °r ^oubt that is at least partly why you have 
have been wondering, as I daresay you 


not embarked on it JJ I have been wondering, as I daresay you 
and others have been also, whether you could not indicate in 
some way that - given a settlement on the monetary side - 
you would be prepared to remove the surcharge (and related 
measures) if the other countries most concerned could provide 
convincing ovidoMoo ^of readiness to join with America in a 
determined, though inevitably rather long-term, effort to deal 
with the well-known barriers to trade. I cannot give you any 
assurance that, if you did give such an indication, the others 
concerned would respond helpfully. But certainly we here 
would be very ready to play our full part in such a joint effort. 
And if something of this sort could be launched, I think the 
removal of the surcharge in that context would help greatly to 
restore the spirit of cooperation between the rest of us and 
America that seems to me essential. In particular, I am 
sure it would help to create an atmosphere in which the 
monetary side itself could be more easily dealt with. 
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Mr. Ov^xon (North America Department) 


Possible Message to President Nixon 

The Secretary of State has seen your submission of 
1 November and the Permanent Under-Secretary’s draft message 
to President Nixon. He has suggested an alternative to the 
last two sentences of that draft which I have incorporated 
in a revised draft attached, which was discussed at this 
morning’s meeting in the PUS's room. I also attach a draft 
letter to Mr. Moon covering this draft message I should 
be grateful for comments from you and the other recipients 
of this minute. 
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Top Secret. 

Secret. 

Confidential. 

Restricted. 

Unclassified. 


PRIVACY MARKING 
.In Confidence 

C. C. 

A. M. Bailey,Esq 
(Private Secretar] 
to the Chancello 
of the Exchequer 
I-IM Treasury) 


< 3. Wright, Esq., 

(Private Secretar 
£ Department of 
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1 Victoria Street 
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^ (Cabinet Office) 


SECRET 
DRAFT Letter 


P. J. S. Moon, Esq., 
10 Downing Street 



From 

Telephone No. & Ext. 

Department 




You wrote to me on 25 October and said that 
the Prime Minister wished thought to be given to a 
major communication from himself to President Nixon. 

I attach a possible draft of such a message. 
The Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary has approved 
it but has pointed out that there is some risk that 
the President, so far from being gratified by the 
message, may feel that in proposing a summit meeting 
and in offering to undertake soundings with our 
European partners, we are pinching his own idea. 

On the other hand, if we do not make some such 
proposal, it is not easy to impart much substance to 
a message unless we were in a position to put forward 
some constructive ideas in the monetary|and trade | 
fields; and I understand that this is not the case. 

The message as drafted has an obvious bearing 
on the recommendation made in my letter of 1 November 
about the idea of working visits to London by Brandt 
and Pompidou. 

The Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary will be 
meeting the Prime Minister to discuss relations with 
the United States on Monday, 8 November and perhaps 
the best course would be for this draft message to 

/President 
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President Nixon to be on the agenda of that meeting. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the 
Private Secretaries to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary of State for Trade and Industry 
and also to Norbury in the Cabinet Office. 
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tBcurity classification 

Top Secret. 

1^ Secret. 

Confidential. 

Restricted. 

Unclassified. 

PRIVACY MARKING 


DRAFT 


Tot- 


Type 1 + 


Telephone No. & Ext. 


Department 


..In Confidence 


DRAFT MESSAGE FROM 


THE PRIME MINISTER 
PRESIDENT NIXON 


Dear Mr President . „ » 

I have been immensely heartened by the consistent 
and tactful support which you have shown for UK 
membership of the European Communities, and for the 

l/vcwe i crzrti 

broad perspective in which you a&e looking at the 
prospect of enlargement. As you know, I too have 
never wavered in my belief that a united Europe will 
be beneficial for the Western Alliance and for the 
world as a whole. 

2. I have, as you may perhaps have noticed, dwelt 

on these themes in a number of recent speeches. I 

have also emphasised our recognition of the great 

contribution to world trade and prosperity made by the 

United States since the end of the Second World War. 
Ccnwt- 

It is no part of our purpose to turn our backs on the 
achievements of the past quarter of a century, let 


alone on those0er\whom so much of the credit for 
those achievements is due. 

3. Our vote on Thursday night was the effective 
recognition by the British Parliament that our 
imperial past lies behind us and a new start and new 

/opportunitiei 
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opportunities lie ahead. I think we both clearly 
see that immense changes are taking place on the 
international scene. I interpret your bold decision 
to travel to Peking and Moscow as an indication that 
you seek to ensure that the new balance of forces in 
the world does not threaten the achievement of the 
past quarter of a century in the free world. New 
ways will have to be found and new methods used to 
make the adjustments which the emerging situation 

it 4 • / 

forces on us. If I am particularly concerned that the 
system of international trade and' finance is dis¬ 
integrating and unsatisfied demands exist for a new 
system to replace it. We are ready to work together 
with you and our other partners to achieve this. I 
hope that we share the/same sense of urgency and 
understanding that effective agreements must soon 
replace the present indecision, potential conflict 
and threat to the freedom of trade. These agreements 
can only be reached by mutual concessions. As 
between United Europe and the United States it must 
not be a ;ziontest of "winners" or "losers". 

My firm purpose remains to help build the 

friendli^t relationships between the new Europe and 

the United States. The natural relationship between 

our two countries and our habit of working together 

tet Cl^Aju^c dJU Adi Qjit 

established so effectively over 30 years will I hope 


be directed towards this end.'*'very full diplomatic 
agenda is ahead of us, including the possibility of a 
new relationship with Russia and China, the 


/modernisation 
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modernisation of the Atlantic Alliance and the 
problems of the third world, in addition to the 
central economic problem I have referred to above. 
j/ ' It may be ' d ppropr iaLt Lliat oprtt time so on, in 
company with our European^artners and Japan, we 
should meet to try t/ r set the course .J fit, as 
I believe, you j>*<5uld agree, I would like to explore 


tha-e-puysij^arijLLy initially With biaiiuL and rumpiduu._7 

r*JLxy»o-vt. 

In your lett o r yTto me you raised the possibility 
of a summit meeting to consider these matters which 


are so important for all of us. Such an idea deserves 
the most careful consideration. I would rather like 
to start by making some very tentative enquiries 
initially[of Brandt and Pompidou as to their feelings. 
Would you think that this is a good idea?J 
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CONFIDENTIAL AND PERSONAL 


FROM: 


RT. HON. THE EARL OF CROMER 
KCMG, MBE, PC. 


l^-XoJCio^s U)du(J,S 
ft JLt (ji j, 


C\ho c <- - /-6- £ cvau^s 
— Ujr/mJjUtXsr 

JZ/Tk, (g 

BRITISH EMBASSY (K'/PM. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20008 
TELEPHONE: (202) 462-1340 


<*/» *•* •» ■> ,w -^* A 2 November 1971 l. irlf- 

The Rt Hon Sir Alec Douglas-Home KT DL ICP iO »• yj 

Secretary of State for Foreign and . » i> * . **■ 'q m ' £ ^ 

Commonwealth Affair^T]^ w L,-u-u Lt^tL a. UXo*. YOzL 

FC0 ia,*iu ^ 7 s» M 

1-7 ^ r i Hf s JL% 7 c £& 

17 ^ ui^pferpT) 

Mr " i-kl^ l- L ^ *- 

1. The week that ended4vith SundajJ 31 October 1971 was Lt wm! LW _ 
perhaps one of the unhappiest in many a year for those lsv^~‘U . Q fl 

charged with the responsibility of the conduct of the 
Foreign Affairs of these United States. The prospectqj^ v .. 
of the Thanksgiving Festival in some three weeks time ^ 7/ f 

has a hollow ring this year for many in this country who I/ma^uL . 

hold the esteem of this country dear to their hearts. It ^ - 

is a high probability that this gloom will be overdone, 
as over-reaction is an American characteristic, but this 

mood of depression may well influence important decisions --—__ 

whilst it lasts. I' would suggest that it is greatly RECEIVED IN 

in our interest to use our endeavours to mitigate the REGISTRY No 7 

gloom where it exists and, consonantly with our own 19Nfil/taW 

national interests, to attempt to dispel the acute iaNUVi97i 

feeling of friendlessness which has welled up in American -> . _ 
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2. The China vote in the UN on the Monday of this week i s -? 1 " 1 1 ■ 
of course, the immediate cause of distress. It is not for 

me to attempt to report on how events developed in the 
United Nations and I have been more than content to make 
it clear to the State Department that these affairs are in y\\ 
the hands of our Mission to the United Nations under direct ^ 
instructions from London in so far as HMGs views are 
expressed in that Body. (I would like nonetheless to 
record how much my tasks have been assisted by the continuing 
sight of Sir Colin Crowe T s telegraphic reports to you which 
in their lucidity and appositeness have admirably equipped 
me with what I have needed to know). Despite the scene of 
action having taken place in New York, there have over recent 
weeks and months been much evidence of the crescendo of the 
US effort to achieve the American aim. Various events have 
occurred and been reported to you as they arose but are not 
of sufficient importance respectively to burden this letter. 

I am aware, too, that the US have made our path to Peking the 
more stoney. 

3. Now this great effort has failed in a blaze of publicity 
on perhaps the most public of all stages: "A great American 
Defeat", on the world stage that the UN provides. Sir Colin 
Crowe will doubtless be reporting on all this. I would in this 

/ letter 
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FROM: 


I^XaJC 


fJJ% © 


RT. HON. THE EARL OF CROMER 
KCMG, MBE, PC. 


laLf LoJC UJ .BRITISH EMBASSY (K / P H 

____ WASHINGTON, D. C. 20008 

TELEPHONE: (202) 462-1340 


FC0 
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QtAn^ 


$4JCr 


i L^rfJiCc^nnM 

n 2 November_1971 

The Rt Hon Sir Alec Douglas-Home KT DL MP ^_Q 
Secretary of State for Foreign and ( ^ 

C ommonwealth Af f ai r^" 'Jl^L w L. -yu. lLI ^ 

fc~,uu Wk. - ^ "■.JwKl 

n , c u k " JI AiW; • ,L ‘'rt I ‘"V - 

i ( /ft sevwv '.I (C *~r s >* , 

a <Ll^. UJU<. U °.T.i 

i Mr *-U. W ^ ^ C< ' | n/ r-/o ft /“fP ^ 

|k^ I: t Ur*- v?!/ TP ^* 

1. The week that ended4vith Sunda^ 31 October 1971 was 64 kc-JL [x 
perhaps one of the unhappiest in many a year for those -=U . 

charged with the responsibility of the conduct of the 
Foreign Affairs of these United States. The prospect^J^ y ^ 
of the Thanksgiving Festival in some three weeks time ( J 

has a hollow ring this year for many in this country who 1 '/dfr^xJsl 
hold the esteem of this country dear to their hearts. It 
is a high probability that this gloom will be overdone, 
as over-reaction is an American characteristic, but this 
mood of depression may well influence important decisions 
whilst it lasts. I'would suggest that it is greatly 
in our interest to use our endeavours to mitigate the 
gloom where it exists and, consonantly with our own 
national interests, to attempt to dispel the acute 
feeli ng of friendlessness which has welled up in American 
consciousness. 
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2. The China vote in the UN on the Monday of this week isy 
of course, the immediate cause of distress. It is not for 
me to attempt to report on how events developed in the 
United Nations and I have been more than content to make 
it clear to the State Department that these affairs are in 
the hands of our Mission to the United Nations under direct 
instructions from London in so far as HMGs views are 
expressed in that Body. (I would like nonetheless to 
record how much my tasks have been assisted by the continuing 
sight of Sir Colin Crowe’s telegraphic reports to you which 
in their lucidity and appositeness have admirably equipped 

me with what I have needed to know). Despite the scene of 
action having taken place in New York, there have over recent 
weeks and months been much evidence of the crescendo of the 
US effort to achieve the American aim. Various events have 
occurred and been reported to you as they arose but are not 
of sufficient importance respectively to burden this letter. 

I am aware, too, that the US have made our path to Peking the 
more stoney. 

3. Now this great effort has failed in a blaze of publicity 
on perhaps the most public of all stages: "A great American 
Defeat", on the world stage that the UN provides. Sir Colin 
Crowe will doubtless be reporting on all this. I would in this 
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letter concentrate more on the fall-out of these events on 
American relations with the World and particularly the United 
Kingdom after these events. I use the term "United Kingdom", 
advisedly because there is a special significance in this 
terminology at this time. It is a denomination which has had 
appeal to the Americans for it has had the effect of aligning 
in alphabetical conjuncture the UK and the USA in so many 
tabulations of joint activity in international affairs in the 
post-War years. It equally effectually differentiates between 
the days when it was necessary to seek acquiescence in Foreign 
Affairs from Great Britain, in the jargon of today, "THE Super 
Power" of yesteryear. 

4. The crude reaction in the UN to the maladroit tactics of 
the US to achieve the American aim has left not only a feeling 
of friendlessness but a serious and, I believe, genuine distress 
on failing to live up to what is considered to be the word of 
the American people to Taiwan. This is a deep felt feeling 
transcending party political lines. Even the few who have 
long seen the illogicality of a two-China policy are concerned 
over this. Kissinger’s presence in Peking at this moment 

in time has greatly exacerbated concern on this point and 
it was indeed most strange. The immediate reaction is 
exemplified by the action of the Senate in which wholly 
divergent interests coalesced to vote down the Foreign Aid 
Bill. It woplfl in m y opinion b.e a mistake to underestimat e 
t he genuine ma lais e of conscience of very man y Americans o n^ 
the outcome - of these events and some signifi cant mor aIL_di&=L. 
comfort is likel y, I suggest^ to continue for some considerable 
time~after the initial pettishness has worn off. 

5. In assessing the consequences of this "major defeat" (as 
seen in American eyes) it has to be recognised that this comes 
on top of "defeat" (sic) in Vietnam, and the "closing of the 
gold window" to the US dollar after something near fifteen years 
of moralising by the Europeans on the iniquities of American 
over-spending and exporting inflation; Mr Gonnally has been 
very clever in gathering support in the role of the decent 
unsophisticated American seeking disinterested advice. 

Against this the thunderous silence from Europe on the American 
call of 15 August 1971 (albeit supported by pre-imposed threats) 
for some solution to our mutual problems has impressed no-one. 

By the same token of measurement, US efforts to assure peace 

in the Middle East seem recently to have bogged down. 

6. In this very same week as this major diplomatic defeat 
re-echoes around the world (for the President's proposed 
visit to Peking is not seen in the US, as it is elsewhere, 

as a diplomatic coup for China) the news arrives of the over¬ 
whelming support of both Houses of Parliament in Britain to 
accede to the Treaty of Rome. There is expressed unqualified 
satisfaction and delight that integrity of purpose and resolute 

leadership has achieved this - but . (My own views on this 

are so well known to you that I have no need to express my 
unreserved satisfaction. My sole regret is that my name does 
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not appear amongst those Peers who voted in favour of this 
historic decision). Certainly if the vote had gone the other 
way, concern in informed and internationally orientated circles 
in the USA would have been great, although, in my belief, 
succour minimal. Nonetheless, at this particular moment 
when the US feels bereft of friends, and as a consequence 
all the more sensitive on the subject, for America to see 
her closest friend embarking on a course of intimate associa¬ 
tion with those in whom America does not have the same confidence 
it is only natural that America should have second thoughts 
as to whether she has played her European cards as well as 
she might. 

7. If I am right in thinking that the United States is in 
the position in. her present mood not unlike a wounded but 
still immensely powerful animal, how should we proceed, in 
ways compatible with our own interests, in order to give her 
such reassurances of friendship as we can in the hope of 
encouraging her to resume a more constructive and less 
dangerous posture in the international scene? 

8. On our own policies towards China I see no cause to 
suggest other than that we proceed as best we can, despite 
the raising of the ante resulting out of the US putting 
American interests first. I would suggest, however, that, 
without in any way deviating from the logic we have attempted 
to pursue through the years, we should attempt through all 
our Missions to minimise the concep_t_of ’^an-Jlm.erican defeat. 1 !. 

The perpetuatiofi of' - suchT'airTdea — obviously does harm to the 
USA which we hope is going to continue to be^a good friend 
and good trading partner to the enlarged EECl 

9. To combat American concern towards the accession of the 
UK to the EEC, I would have in mind to use every opportunity, 
in co-operation with my EEC colleagues who have surprisingly 
made relatively little effort to do so, to publicise that in 
trade the USA has seen greater growth, industrial and 
agricultural, than with any other trading partners. There 

is much statistical information in trade and monetary affairs 
available to me to call upon. 

10. But these points, useful as they would be presentationally, 
are not by themselves enough to stand any hope of reversing 

the present unhappy trend in relationships between the United 
States and the rest of the free world. Such steps as these 
are basically defensive. They justify what we have in mind 
to do and offer encouraging prospects for the future - but they 
lack immediate positive effect. Attractive projects for the 
future do not provide balm for the bruises of today. I 
would therefore venture to suggest two specific proposals 
which combine the advantages of being emollient towards the 
United States and of containing ingredients that would con¬ 
tribute to the growth of a more healthy world. 
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11. Firstly I would suggest that we bend our every endeavour 
(and I note that my colleages in Paris and Bonn share my 
belief) t o table a plan for intern atio nal m on etarynxelat 1nns _ 

__in_a^swer to the American invitation that this should come 
from Euro pel lfe"ih 'Britain have unique experience and 
expertise in this field as is recognised in Europe, particularly 
in the USA and indeed world-wide. This is surely no time to 
be coy. 

12. Secondly, that we should put forward at an early date 
sonie prop osal tha t would e nable Pr esident Nixon to show the 
World that th e Atlantic Alliance (or~at~Teast~the central 
.members) can~meet~tog ~ether~as~ar~r ssXTty in atworld where Powers 

chmire'et without sblf--etfacement and shame because they meet 
in concert of purpose to further trade and prosperity. 

13. Is there perhaps some symbolic significance, that on the 
morning of the day that both Houses of Parliament voted so 
over-whelmingly in favour of European co-operation, that 

HM Ambassador at Washington was paid the courtesy of a 
19 - gun salute from HMS Lowestoft within a mile of the 
US Capitol? The White House is not aflame, and I would 
hope that we might use our influence to continue to dowse 
the embers of trade conflict, which never die, by our 
providing the wherewithal to contain a world monetary and 
trade conflagration. I cannot see anyone else capable of 
doing so. 


I 


1 14. I enclose extra copies of this letter in case you see 
fit to give it a wider circulation and perhaps to send copies 
_ to Soames, Jackling and Palliser. 


C-c.o • 
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n +0 , 1 lunch with Bill Galloway, 8f the United *f. 
States Embassy, today. 

I think that his main purpose in inviting me 
to lunch was to find out whether there had been any 
contacts between 10 Downing Street and the White 

? U J. ft^J ^th er.visit by the Prime Minister to 
^ssideutJiixorn__ I said that there haU'been nothing 
Vel^recently. I thought that at some stage the ^ 
Prime Minister would want to be having a further 
meeting with the President, and probably before the 
election, but that he would want to see a little 
more clearly how matters were shaping up after the 
15 August measures. Galloway asked how the 
Prime Minister had reacted to those measures. I 

while the Prime Minister naturally understood 

ho e ^oi£i+ + U H^h?+ c !p n sultation on such matters, 

le regretted that so little advance notice had been 
given to America’s friends. He also, while 
understanding the res,sons for the measures was 
apprehensive about the encouragement they would give 
to protectionist lobbies in the United States, and 
indeed to protectionist forces all over the world 
Galloway was concerned to make the point that we did 
not need to assume that there was no possibility of 
removing the surcharge before the election. He 
recognised that we might not want to rush into summit 

u .+^fL^i 1038 otters, either in Europe or with the 
united states, until we could see the shape of a 
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possible outcome; but he suggested that an outcome 
might take shape more,., q uic kly under'The, stimulus of 
an early meeting betweenes Tdent and the"~P rime 
M inister . .. 

There was also some reference to the situation 
in Northern Ireland. Galloway referred to reports 
that a congressional Committee would shortly be 
holding meetings on this subject. This possibility 
filled him with alarm. So far the Administration 
had kept out of the matter. Senator Kennedy’s remarks 
had been a one, or at most a two, day wonder; the 
Secretary of State had had a statement ready, but had 
decided not to make it because the fuss had died down 
so quickly. But, if there were hearings by a 
Congressional Committee, they would almost certainly 
get people coming over from Northern Ireland to give 
evidence, and the Administration could hardly avoid 
giving evidence themselves. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Graham Angel 
and Alan Bailey. 


(/W0 


J.A.N. Graham, Esq., 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 
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29 October 1971 


Sir Denis Greenhill KCMG 0BE , » . 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 0 viowv* * N (U. 

London SW 1 i T J ^ 
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Mr 

r.v doki\tiK. 


* &r»ve 

W' JJLtui'lfiJyO 

, M*' Cr*.cL*islr 

mac**. 


1. Since I wrote my despatch of July 16 on neo-isolationism, 
the climate of relations between Europe and the United States 
has deteriorated more than I would then have foreseen. In 
large part this has of course been due to the international ' 
aspects of the new United States economic policy. What is 
worrying is that we are still a long way from getting out ^ 
of the wood. Indeed we cannot be at all sure that we are ” 

not still on the downward track. At the moment we seem to 

be at a sort of impasse, with everyone holding out and 3 

trying not to weaken first. It is so to speak a game of 
chicken in reverse. There is no sign that the Americans 
are about to come up with a set of proposals to the rest of 
the world, though we believe papers have been prepared about 
the specific measures which could come under discussion. 
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2. The effect on American Congressional and public opinion 
of events since 15 August has been equally worrying. Connally 
has often spoken publicly as though monetary and trade 
relations between the United States were an adversary process 
in which the only thing which mattered was that the United 
States should win. He is said to feel that the success of 
the Americans in bullying the Japanese and the other nations 
including Hong Kong into textile restraint agreements has 
shown how successfully the United States can protect its 
interests when it really tries. This kind of "America first" 
attitude has struck a responsive chord with public opinion, 
and even relatively internationalist officials have had to 
take note. 


3. All this means that we cannot at present be at all sure 
that controversial issues in US/European relations will receive 
very tactful handling in Washington. For example the way in 
which the State Department have refused to pay any attention 
to the desire of almost all their partners to have one meeting 
rather than two about uranium enrichment shows that, even on 
procedural issues, the Americans are liable to take a tough 
and selfish line. This in turn will no doubt set up further 
counter reactions in Europe. The same risk certainly applies 
in the defence field also. I am on balance fairly hopeful 
(though by no means sure) that defence burden-sharing will 
not be directly linked to the removal of the surcharge; but 
at some stage proposals about burden-sharing are likely to 
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7* As you will see from Butler's note is appears possible 
that tbe President will pursue the idea of some kind of 
a summit further. We have also been told quite separately 
by Lucet of a conversation which he had with Mansholt here 
a couple of days ago in which Mansholt said (but would not 
reveal his source) that the President was determined to see 
the Prime Minister, Brandt and Pompidou before he went to 
Moscow. Without knowing where this comes”Tfbm^T~T5aimcrtr 
s'ay now much weight should be attached to it but it is another 
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straw in the wind. 
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8. In my telegram of today commenting on the Prime Minister's 
proposal message to the President, I suggested that we ought 
to revert to the summit proposal. I think this is important 
if we are to ensure that neither Kissinger nor the President 
harbour a sense of slight. Another advantage of setting 
on foot preparations for a summit would be that they would be 
bound to claim high priority at the White House. Time would 
simply have to be found to do the job properly. What with 
the visits to China and Moscow, SALT, Vietnam and so on, 

Europe has a lot of competitors for White House attention 
these days. Lastly, we might reasonably hope that Kissinger 
in particular and even perhaps the State Department would 
thus obtain greater leverage over American foreign economic 
policy. This would be a highly desirable development. 




9. As regards our own policy in a broader sense, it seems 
to me essential from the point of view of our own and European 
interests in general to do all we can to prevent the deterioration 
of transatlantic relationships from going any further. Eor 
one thing Europe is not yet solid enough, especially perhaps 
in the defence field, to be able to afford the possible con¬ 
sequences of a really serious decline in European/American 
'relations. For another, the American economy is still so 
great a factor in world trade that the consequences of a 
prolonged European/American trade confrontation would be 
seriously adverse for Britain and for Europe. I would 
therefore hope that there might be general acceptance at 
home for the following suggestions: 


(a) 


we should be looking for ways of breaking 
out of the downward spiral, one possibility 
is for us to be seen to be making some con¬ 
structive and real proposals in the Monetary 
Field. I have been interested, as I am sure 
you have been, that Christopher Soames and 
Brooks Richards seem to be thinking along the 
same lines as I have; 


( 8 ) 


we should, without giving way to Connally's 
strong-arm tactics, manage our response to 
American actions in the way best calculated 
to diminish European/American quarrelling in 
public; and if possible to stimulate a positive 
European initiative for a settlement; 




/ (c) 
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where our vital interests are not at stake 
we should do our "best to go along with, 
and to persuade the other Europeans to go 
along with, American policies, for example 
over MBERs where my general feeling is that 
the Americans are not so far being unreasonable 
or selfish. 
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US/EUROPEAN RELATIONS 

1 . During the course of conversation at lunch on 21 October, 

Mr Sonnenfeldt of the White House spoke at some length and 
with great frankness about the difficulties in the present 
situation. He said that the White House was aware that 
communications between the US Government and the Europeans 
were not working well. The Europeans were upset and trade 
and financial matters were the key to the problem. Unfortunately, 
the US Government was not we11 organised to cope. Kissinger 
was disinclined to try to assert himself in this field which 
was oomewhat unknown terrain for him. The NSC staff had lost 
the only two senior officers dealing with economic matters 
and there was now a young man who could do nothing. The 
prospects of Kissinger really concentrating on European/American 
relations in the coming weeks were poor. The preparations 
for the Peking and Moscow visits, SALT and the big Vietnam 
decision to be taken in November would be taking up virtually 
all his time. 

2. The situation on the European side was poor too. 

Sonnenfeldt seemed to spend half his day engaged in giving 
Y 

psycho-therapy to European Ambassadors who were told by the 
State Department that they did not know what was going on, 
and who could not get in to see Kissinger or the President. 

The British were fortunate in that respect. 

3. Sonnenfeldt said that he knew that Mr Connally's policies 
and methods wqre irritating the Europeans. He did not see 
how things could be improved. Connally was now quoting the 
usefulness of the "Japanese example" (presumably about textiles). 
There were a number of difficult issues coming up and European/ 
American relations might deteriorate further. That was why 

the President wished to discuss things with Western leaders. 

4. Sonnenfeldt speculated about the Prime Minister*s 
motives in sending his unenthusiastic reply to the President’s 
proposal for a summit meeting. Was it, as Kissinger seemed to 
think, a sign that the Prime Minister was angry with the United 
States? Kissinger interpreted the Prime Minister’s reactions 
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over this. Mid in relation to some problem connected wi , 

Chins (unknown to me) about which there had been a reconi 
exchange of me^^L to mean that the Prime Minister was 
brushing the President off. Sonnenfeldt had argued tna 
the Prime Minister was merely behaving as a good European 
which he was bound to do. What was the truth? 

5 I said that I could only speculate. It seemed to me 
personally that the Prime Minister had two good Points ^s„, 
might not a summit meeting, which could not be repea. - ; ’ 

actually cause harm if it were to fail to reach any agreement? 

It was surely true that a great deal more work was required 
before any break-through could be achieved on trade ana 
finance, especially if the Americans decided to link o.ner 
things than exchange rates with the 1 <# surcharge and „ne 
discriminatory tax credit. Second, how could the Prime 
Minister in the present state of European politics, when 
European leaders were discussing the possibility of a 
European summit before many months, give a firm answer o 
the President* s proposal without consulting President Porapi o 
and Mr Brandt? Sonnenfeldt said that I had repeated the ^ 
arguments he had used himself. The question however was wnut 
should be done now. Sonnenfeldt thought that the President 
still wanted to arrange a meeting. He was getting advice 
from some quarters to the effect that it would be a good i ea 

to hold the December NATO meeting at the summit level or o 

. . ...* n't* Tliis would enable o oher 

hold a summit in connection with it. 

matters such as policy towards the USSR leading up to the 
Moscow visit to be discussed. I said that time seemed to 
be getting a bit short. What was happening on the American 
side? Sonnenfeldt, slightly uncertainly, expressed t e 
opinion that nothing would happen until Kissinger had been 
'back from Peking for a few days. 

S I said that it seemed important in a situation like this 
to avoid further bones of contention. We were hearing that 
the American idea of a freeze on European free trade arrangements 
might be linked with the 1<# surcharge. This would be a area 
TiSLe since it would harden positions further. Scheldt 

/replied 
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replied that he knew that the Europeans felt very strongly 
about this. But so did people here. Comally was convinced 
that he could get his way. I said that my impression was 
that this was quite impossible. The only result would be a 
row. The Europeans would be prepared to negotiate on a two- 
way basis about freer trade, perhaps later next year, but 
I did not think that they would respond well to pressure 
for unilateral concessions now. Could something be done 
to persuade Connally that European/American trade could 
not be -treated as an adversary game? Soimenfeldt said that 
the Americans would have to do something about EEC/EETA. 

1 said that no one could stop them putting forward the 
demand that their interest should be taken account of. But 
let them not make any link with the 1 0f* surcharge. This 
part of the conversation ended with Sonnenfeldt saying 
"I get the message". 


[u # 

M D BUTLER 
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RECORD OF THE CALL OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR ON THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE AT 12.15 ON 2 AUGUST 1971. 


Those Present:- 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home KT MP 


Mr J A N Graham 
Mr R B Crowson 


HE The Honourable 
Walter H Annenberg 

Mr W J Galloway 


CHINA 

1. Mr Annenberg handed a message to Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
from Mr William Rogers, under cover of a letter signed by 
himself (copies attached)* Mr Annenberg' said that, since 
the announcement of the President’s forthcoming visit to 
Peking had aroused worldwide interest, a further announce¬ 
ment would be made on 2 or 3 August* This would state the 
American policy of supporting the seating in the United 
Nations of both the Republic of China and the People’s 
Republic of China* Taiwan now realised that the Americans 
must announce a new strategy* For their part the Americans 
would be willing to accept the General Assembly's decision 
on the matter. The American proposal would provide for a 
form of "reverse important question" by making the expulsion 
of 'Taiwan conditional upon a two-thirds' majority. 


2. Sir Alec Douglas-Home considered that Peking would not 
take her seat in the General Assembly unless she was also a 
member of the Security Council. She regarded herself as 
entitled to a permanent seat on that body. He frankly did 
not believe that the American proposals would work, and 
wondered whether President Nixon would still be able to go 
to Peking if the Americans continued to pursue a two Chinas 
policy* Mr Annenberg: said that he was unable to speculate on 
what the President might have in his mind, and he was not 
competent to comment on the legalities of the matter. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home pointed out that Britain had suffered 
by agreeing to Mr Rogers' request to delay agreement with 
Peking on an exchange of Ambassadors; Peking had now put the 
price up and were insisting on a reference to "China’s 
Taiwan Province". Mr Galloway said that both the President 
and Mr Rogers were nevertheless deeply grateful to HMG for 
having agreed to delay. 

MALTA 

3. Mr Annenberg said that the United States Government 
considered it very important to deprive the Warsaw Pact 
countries of the opportunity of acquiring a position in Malta. 
The Russians would probably be willing to pay, and the 
timing was very attractive for them. A base in Malta would 
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enable them to take a firm line with Colonel Qadhafi. The 
United States was very ‘willing to be helpful on any plan 
which the United Kingdom might put forward; this could 
include both compensation and aid* Sir Alec Doup,Tas-Home 
agreed, but said Mr Mintoff did not appear to be willing to 
accept aid. He hoped to be able to send early instructions 
to the British delegate to NATO. Mr Annenberg said that the 
Americans were willing to contribute £2 million in aid or to 
contribute, up to a total of £2m. their NATO share of 3Q% 
of a cash payment. He thought the Germans and the Italians 
would also take a helpful attitude. Mr Galloway added that 
the American representative in NATO was being instructed to 
put forward proposals on these lines. 
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EMBASSY 0F THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 


LONDON 


August 2, 1971 



Dear Sir Alec: 

In sending you the attached message, Secretary 
Rogers asked me to say that while in the light of 
what you have told him about the U.Ko position we 
do not expect British support for U.S. views on 
Chinese representation in the United Nations, he 
hopes that in the spirit of our recent consultations 
the U.K. Government will not feel compelled to come 
out strongly in opposition or take the initiative in 
informing other Governments of the U.K. position, 
since this would make the task of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment so much more difficult. 

I would add that the U.S. Government is giving 
advance notice of the Secretary's statement to only 
a few Governments, and I know you will appreciate 
the importance we attach to maintaining the confiden¬ 
tiality of this information until the announcement. 

Sincerely, 


Signed Walter Annenberg 

Walter ^nnenberg 
Ambassador 


Enclosure 

The Rt. Hon. Sir ^lec Douglas-Home, M.P., 
Secretary of State for 

Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs. 
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Message to Sir Alec Douglas-Home from 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers 


As you know, since the President’s announcement on 
July 15 we have been in particularly active and urgent 
consultations with the Government of the Republic of 
China on Chinese Representation policy.. The Government 
of the Republic of China now understands and accepts 
the need for a new strategy that would involve represen¬ 
tation for both the Republic of China and the People’s 
Republic of China in the United Rations. 


The President lias decided that in view of this 
situation and because our continued public silence on 
this issue may jeopardize any chance of maintaining 
Republic of China membership in the United Nations, it 
is important that we should now -publicly disclose our 
above position and in favor of a resolution which would 
make a proposal to deprive the Republic of China of 
United Nations representation an important question . 


Accordingly, at a press conference to be held in 
Washington probably on August 2 or 3, 1 plan to announce 
that the United States will support action at the General 
Assembly to seat the People’s Republic of China and at the 
same time will oppose any action to expel the Republic of 
China or to otherwise deprive it of representation at the 
United Nations. I will go on to say that our consultations 
have indicated that the question of China’s seat on the 
Security Council is a matter which many nations may wish 
to address and that we are prepared to have this question 
resolved on the basis of a decision of the members of the 
United Nations. 


I would like to express our great appreciation for 
the advice and assistance which you and your Government 
have given during our past consultations on this exceed¬ 
ingly difficult problem. I strongly hope we will continue 
to work very closely on this issue in the days ahead. 
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Mr Annenberg handed a message to Sir Alec 


Douglas-Home from Mr William Rogers, under cover of 
a letter signed by himself (copies attached). Mr 


Annenberg said that, since the announcement of the 


President's forthcoming visit to Peking had aroused 


worldwide interest, a further announcement would be 


made on 2 or 3 August. This would state the American 


policy of supporting the seating in the United Nations 
of both the Republic ofChina and the People's Republic 
of China. Taiwan now realised that the Americans 
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must announce a new strategy. Por their part the 
Americans would be willing to accept the General 
Assembly's decision on the matter. The American 
proposal would provide for a form of "reverse important 
question" by making the expulsion of Taiwan 
conditional upon a two-thirds' majority. 
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CHINA 

1. Mr Annonberg handed a message to Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home from Mr William Rogers, under cover of 
a letter signed by himself (copies attached). Mr 
Annenberg said that, since the announcement of the 
President's forthcoming visit to Peking had aroused 
worldwide interest, a further announcement would be 
made on 2 or 3 August. This would state the American 
policy of supporting the seating in the United Nations 
of both the Republic ofChina and the People's Republic 
of Cuina. Taiwan now realised that the Americans 
must announce a new strategy. Por their part the 
Americans would be willing to accept the General 
Assembly's decision on the matter. The American 
proposal would provide for a form of "reverse important- 
quest ion" by making the expulsion of Taiwan 
conditional upon a two-thirds' majority. 
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Sir Alec Douglas-Home considered that Peking 


would not take her seat in the General Assembly 
unless she was also a member of the Security Council 
She regarded herself as entitled to a permanent 
seat on that body. He frankly did not believe that 
the American proposals would work, and wondered 
whether President Nixon would still be able to go 


to Peking if the Americans continued to pursue a 


two Chinas policy. Mr Annenberg said that he was 


unable to speculate on what the President might have 


in his mind, and he was not competent to comment on 
the legalities of the matter 


ir Alec Douglas-Home 


pointed out that Britain had by agreeing to 

Mr Rogers' request to delay agreement with Peking on 


an exchange of Ambassadors; Peking had now put the 
price up and were insisting on a reference to 


China's Taiwan Province" 


Jr Galloway said that 


both the President and IJrRogers were nevertheless 
deeply grateful to HMG for having agreed to delay 
MALTA 


Mr Annenberg said that the United States 


Government considered it very important to deprive 
the Warsaw Pact countries of the opportunity ';of 
jtcii ' ig * ift ^in Malta. The Russians would probably 
be willing to pay, and the timing was very attractive 
for them. A base in Malta would enable them to take 


a firm line with Colonel Qadhafi. The United State 


was very willing to be helpful on any plan which 
the United Kingdom might pub forward; this could 
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include both, compensation and aid. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home agreed, but said Mr Mintoff did not 
appear to be willing to accept aid. He hoped to be 
able to send early instructions to the British 
delegate to NATO. Mr Annenberg said that the 


million in 
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theGermans and the Italians would also take a 


helpful attitude. Ur Galloway added that tte 
American representative in NATO was being instructed 
to put forward proposals on these lines. 
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LONDON 


August 2, 1971 
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Dear Sir Alec: 
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In sending you the attached message, Secretary 
Rogers asked me to say that while in the light of 
what you have told him about the U. K. position we 
do not expect British support for U. S. views on 
Chinese representation in the United Nations, he^ 
hopes that in the spirit of our recent consultations 
the U. K. Government will not feel compelled to come 
out strongly in opposition or take the initiative in 
informing other Governments of the U. K. position, 
since this would make the task of the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment so much more difficult. 


I would add that the U. S. Government is giving 
advance notice of the Secretary's statement to only 
a few Governments, and I know you will appreciate 
the importance we attach to maintaining the confiden¬ 
tiality of this information until the announcement. 


Sincerely, 


LlA a (j 


Walter Annenberg 
Ambassador 




Enclosure 


The Rt.Hon. Sir Alec Douglas-Home, M.P., 
Secretary of State for 

Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs. 
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Message to Sir Alec Douglas-Home from 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers 


As you know, since the President's announcement on 
July 15 we have been in particularly active and urgent 
consultations with the Government of the Republic of 
China on Chinese Representation policy. The Government 
of the Republic of China now understands and accepts 
the need for a new strategy that would involve represen¬ 
tation for both the Republic of China and the People's 
Republic of China in the United Nations. 

The President has decided that in view of this 
situation and because our continued public silence on 
this issue may jeopardize any chance of maintaining 
Republic of China membership in the United Nations, it 
is important that we should. ,now publicly disclose ou r 
above position and in favor oT~aresolution~~which would 
make a proposal~"to deprive the Republic of China""of T 
tJhited Nations representation - an important question. 

Accordingly, at a press conference to be held in 
Washington probably on August 2 or 3, I plan to announce 
that the United States will support action at the General 
Assembly to seat the People's Republic of China and at the 
same time will oppose any action to expel the Republic of 
China or to otherwise deprive it of representation at the 
United Nations. I will go on to say that our consultations 
have indicated that the question of China's seat on the 
Security Council is a matter which many nations may wish 
to address and that we are prepared to have this question 
resolved on the basis of a decision of the members of the 
United Nations. 

I would like to express our great appreciation for 
the advice and assistance which you and your Government 
have given during our past consultations on this exceed¬ 
ingly difficult problam. I strongly hope we will continue 
to work very closely on this issue in the days ahead. 
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